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the tranquillity of Europe. By this great compact of 1718, the emperor abandoned his pretensions to the kingdom of Spain, as well as to all territories recognised at Utrecht as belonging to Spain. He also agreed that, on the death of their reigning princes, the duchies of Placentia, Parma and Tuscany should pass to a Spanish prince, Don Carlos. Persons bearing this name have appeared so often upon the stormy stage of Spanish politics, that it may be as well to mention that the Don Carlos now spoken of was a son of Philip V. of Spain by a. second wife ; after the death of his half-brother, Ferdinand, he came to the throne under the title of Charles III. The only further stipulation on these points enforced by the Quadruple Alliance was that Leghorn should be a free port, and that in no event should the crowns of the Italian duchies just named pass to the sovereign of Spain. Swiss garrisons were told off, at the charge of the contracting Powers, to establish Don Carlos in his new possessions. At the same time Philip V. was to renounce his pretensions, not only to the duchy of Milan, but to the two Sicilies and to the Netherlands. The arrangement of the Quadruple Alliance was justly considered at the time, and deserves to be looked back upon, as a monument of knowledge, resourceful-ness, patience and skill on the part of its chief English promoter, Stanhope. On an issue of Alberonfs own choosing, he had defeated the most astute of Continental diplomatists. After the death of the Swedish monarch, he had caused the collapse of the Northern confederation against England. Stanhope's most dangerous opponents were not his professional rivals at the
council-board, but his personal maligners belonging to
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